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j’ HIS  commentary  is  devoted  to  the 
domestic  policy  of  Bevanism  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  book  “  In  Place  of  Fear.” 


Britain’s  Road 
to  Socialism 

Sevan’s  Domestic  Policy 
Examined. 

It  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
our  last  commentary  which  analysed  Mr. 
Bevan’s  view's  on  foreign  policy. 


Has  Mr.  Bevan 
Distinct  from 


any  Consistent  Political  Philosophy, 
that  of  the  Right-Wing  Leaders  ? 


^VjO.  His  policy  appears  to  be  based 
"*■  ^  on  a  hotch-potch  of  different  poli¬ 
tical  ideas.  As  far  as  any  dominant  trend 
can  be  discerned  it  is  closer  to  that  of  the 
Right-Wing  leaders  than  to  anything  else. 
Mr.  Bevan  is  at  great  pains  to  explain 
why  he  repudiates  Marxism. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  his  book  that 


he  has  ever  seriously  studied  it. 

He  may  have  made  a  loose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Marxism  of  the  Labour 
Colleges  in  South  Wales  but  the  notions 
he  attributes  to  the  Marxists  are  those  of 
confused  militant  trade  unionism,  not  of 
scientific  Marxism. 


How  does  Mr.  Bevan  Evaluate  the  Policy  of  the  Late 
Labour  Government  ? 


A  T  moments  he  is  enthusiastic  and  at 
1  1  moments  critical. 

The  post-war  increase  of  production 
is  for  example  attributed  by  Mr.  Bevan 
to  the  existence  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  though  he  must  know  that  there 
have  been  similar  increases  of  production 
in  countries  where  there  are  no  Labour 
governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  believes  that  the 
policy  of  the  Labour  Government  was 


weak  in  a  number  of  directions  and  that 
there  is  no  secure  basis  in  Britain  until  the 
majority  of  large-scale  industries  are  pub¬ 
licly  owned  and  controlled. 

The  three  major  aspects  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  policy  of  the  Labour  Government 
were  State  control  of  privately  owned 
industry,  redistributive  taxation  and  the 
nationalisation  of  a  limited  number  of 
industries.  These  he  examines  and  eva¬ 
luates. 


What  was  the  Basic  Idea  of  the  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Labour  Government  ? 


T  T  was  to  transform  the  war-time  con- 
trols  and  the  war-time  taxation, 
imposed  by  the  Coalition  Government, 
in  order  that  they  would  be  able  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  peace-time  purposes  of  the 
Labour  Government. 

Mr.  Bevan  points  out  that  the  Labour 
Government  inherited  an  efficient  State 
economic  administration  such  as  was  not 
available  to  pre-war  governments. 


“  The  Labour  Government  of  1945 
inherited  from  the  war  a  system  of  war¬ 
time  controls  and  disciplines,  which  could 
not  have  been  realised  in  normal  condi¬ 
tions  without  something  approaching  a 
revolution.”  (P.10). 

It  was  by  means  of  these  controls  that 
the  Labour  Party  proposed  to  guide 
privately  owned  industry  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  its  programme. 


What  are  the  defects  of  the  existing  type  of 
Nationalisation  in  Mr.  Bevan’s  opinion? 


T^he  trouble  with  the  Boards  of  the 
nationalised  industries  is  that  they 
are  a  constitutional  outrage.”  (P.98). 

Those  Boards  have  been  removed  from 
the  control  of  Parliament,  because  M.Ps. 
have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  ques¬ 
tion  Ministers  as  to  their  administration. 

Mr.  Bevan  wants  this  right  to  be 
conceded. 

He  further  complains  that  no  new 
relationships  between  management  and 
workers  have  been  developed. 


With  the  excessive  compensation  paid 
to  the  former  owners  of  these  in¬ 
dustries  he  does  not  deal  at  all. 

With  regard  to  taxation  he  thinks  it  is 
possible  to  tax  certain  groups  of  the  rich 
further. 

But  he  appears  also  to  be  convinced 
that  to  the  extent  that  private  ownership  of 
industry  remains  the  rule  the  owners  of  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  increasingly  able  either  to 
pass  on  taxation  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  or  will  be  able  to  evade  it. 


Was  the  Control  of  Privately  Owned  Industry 
Successful  ? 


T  T  had  some  success  during  the  war 
for  it  operated  to  guarantee  the 
capitalists  their  profits  and,  in  any  case, 
they  regarded  it  as  only  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient. 

When  the  Labour  Government  showed 
signs  that  it  regarded  some  of  the  con¬ 
trols  as  a  permanent  basis  for  its  policy, 
it  provoked  capitalist  resistance. 

This  led  to  the  controls  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  ineffective  as  time  went  on. 

The  attempt  to  control  private  industry 
through  allocations  of  raw  materials  led 
to  the  formation  of  black  markets. 

In  any  case,  as  materials  (before  the 
arms  drive)  became  more  plentiful  many 
material  controls  became  superfluous  and 
were  dismantled. 

Mr.  Bevan  sums  up  the  experience  of 
controls  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

“  Each  time  an  attempt  has  to  be  made 
to  mobilise  the  resources  of  the  nation 
for  some  central  purpose,  whether  it  be 
an  export  drive  in  particular  markets  or 


a  spurt  in  arming,  the  same  planning 
difficulties  are  experienced. 

“  Private  business  offers  up  resistance 
at  a  thousand  and  one  points.  Controls 
of  various  kinds  have  to  be  resorted  to  ; 
pivotal  raw  materials  carefully  canalised 
to  where  they  are  most  required  ;  licences 
given  or  withheld  ;  all  requiring  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men| 
and  women  not  only  to  administer  them* 
but  to  see  that  private  business  does  not 
cheat  or  corrupt  the  State  officials.” 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Bevan  there¬ 
fore  are  : — 

“  To  steer  a  wholly  private  enterprise 
economy  in  a  given  direction  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time  is  practically 
impossible.  It  is  alien  to  the  law  of  its 
being.”  (P.117). 

Mr.  Bevan  therefore  advocates  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  public  ownership  as  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  ineffective  and  bureaucratic 
controls. 

“It  is  a  requisite  of  social  stability 
that  one  type  of  property  ownership 


should  dominate.  In  the  society  of  the 
future  it  should  be  public  property.” 
(P.118). 

Broadly  speaking  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Right-Wing  leaders  and  Mr. 


Bevan  appears  to  be  that  the  former  are 
content  with  the  existing  public  owner¬ 
ship,  plus  some  control  of  privately 
owned  industry,  while  Mr.  Bevan  wants 
still  more  nationalisation. 


By  What  Method  does  he  Suggest  this  Social  Change 
Should  be  Brought  About  ? 


A  S  far  as  can  be  gathered  Mr.  Bevan 
now  believes  that  Parliament  by 
itself  is  now  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  transformation  of  society. 

“  No  courts  can  construe  the  power  of 
the  British  Parliament.  This  gives  it  a 
revolutionary  quality  and  enables  us  to 
entertain  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
social  transformations  without  the  agony 
and  prolonged  crises  experienced  by  less 
fortunate  nations.  The  British  constitu¬ 
tion,  with  its  adult  suffrage,  exposes  all 
rights  and  privileges,  properties  and 
powers  to  the  public  will. 

“  The  only  checks  are  those  that  arise 
from  a  sense  of  justice  and  social  pro¬ 
priety.”  (P.100). 

Curiously  enough  Mr.  Bevan  has  very 
little  to  say  about  the  State  as  such. 

In  the  very  first  page  of  his  book  he 


says  :  “A  young  miner  in  a  South  Wales 
colliery,  my  concern  was  with  one  prac¬ 
tical  question,  where  does  power  lie  in 
this  particular  State  of  Britain  and  how 
can  it  be  attained  by  the  workers.”  (P.i). 

Nowhere  in  the  rest  of  the  book  is  this 
question  answered. 

Yet  Mr.  Bevan  indicates  in  the  course 
of  his  argument  that  a  great  deal  of  power 
rests  with  the  private  owners  of  industry. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  how  he  de- 
cribes  them  frustrating  the  State  control 
of  industry. 

He  further  suggests  that  Parliament 
finds  some  difficulty  in  controlling  “  an 
immense  and  tendentiously  all  powerful 
Civil  Service.  ” 

Clearly  there  is  power  elsewhere  than 
in  Parliament. 


Can  the  Present  Capitalist  State  be  an  Instrument 
for  the  Transformation  of  Society  ? 


A  T  the  beginning  of  his  book  Mr. 

Bevan  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — 

“  Parliament  in  Britain  is  centuries  old. 
Democracy  has  only  just  come  of  age. 
In  1929  when  I  was  elected  to  Parliament 
fefor  the  first  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
’first  British  Parliament  elected  by  all 
men  and  women  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.”  (P.9). 

This  means  that  Parliament  has  met 
for  centuries,  debated  and  discussed  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  yet  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  excluded  from  citizen¬ 
ship. 

It  means  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
capitalist  era  the  State  apparatus  has  been 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  capitalists 
or  the  higher  ranks  of  professional  people 
closely  related  to  them. 

The  coming  of  universal  suffrage  has 
not  changed  the  position. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  administra¬ 


tive  grade  of  the  Civil  Service  extracted 
from  a  recent  book. 

‘‘If  one  fact  clearly  emerges  from  the 
long  trial  of  entry  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  service  by  open  competition,  it  is  that 
the  successful  entrant  has  come,  with 
rare  exceptions,  from  the  wealthy  and 
professional  classes. 

“  Their  social  background  has  been 
strikingly  uniform.  This  has  meant  too 
that  the  civil  servant  of  this  category, 
has  mixed  but  little,  after  entry,  with 
people  of  other  backgrounds,  since  his 
colleagues  have  come  from  the  same 
sphere  as  himself.” 

(The  Civil  Service  in  the  Changing  State, 
by  H.  R.  G.  Greaves,  1947). 

Will  a  State  administration  drawn  from 
this  “  closed  caste  ”  be  likely,  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  co-operate  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  society  ? 

That  is  the  question  which  Mr.  Bevan 
has  to  answer. 


Does  Mr.  Bevan  Discuss  this  ? 


"V" ES.  He  argues  that  because  “  a  large 
section  of  the  economic  apparatus  ” 
was  transferred  from  private  to  public 
ownership  the  State — the  Civil  Service, 
Army,  Navy,  Judiciary,  etc. — will  always 
obey  Parliament. 

In  point  of  fact  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  industries  were  transferred  and  not 
all  of  them  from  private  to  public  owner¬ 
ship. 

Almost  all  of  them  (with  the  exception 
of  steel)  were  transferred  with  the  consent 
of  the  capitalist  class. 

The  capitalists  wanted  cheap  power  and 
transport  and  did  not  oppose  the  transfer. 


There  is  a  vast  difference  from  trans¬ 
ferring  some  industry  to  national  owner¬ 
ship  and  making  it  an  auxiliary  to  the 
majority  of  industries  which  remain  in 
private  hands  and  transferring  a  majority 
of  industries  to  national  ownership  with 
less  compensation,  new  worker-manage¬ 
ment  relations  and  democracy  on  the 
workshop  floor. 

The  fact  that  the  capitalists  will  tolerate 
a  little  phoney  nationalisation  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  tolerate  a  genuine, 
widespread  nationalisation  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  or  that  the  top  civil  ser¬ 
vants  in  association  with  the  capitalists 
will  help  to  make  it  work.  j 


What  Does  this  Involve  in  Action  ? 


T  T  means  that  the  workers  must  not 
-L  only  strive  for  a  Parliamentary  majo¬ 
rity  but  that  this  majority  must  proceed 
to  a  transformation  of  the  State. 

Workers  from  the  unions,  the  co¬ 
operatives,  the  workers  political  parties 
must  be  promoted  to  leasing  positions  in 
the  State  apparatus  and  the  partisans  of 
capitalism  at  present  entrenched  there 
removed. 

It  means  in  effect  that  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  majority  must  rest  on  the  support  of 
the  mass  organisations  of  the  workers  and 
that  these  organisations  must  be  prepared 
by  mass  action  to  break  any  resistance  to 
the  Parliamentary  majority. 

Only  when  the  State  apparatus,  as  well  as 
Parliament,  is  staffed  by  those  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  Socialism  can  a  genuine 
democracy — a  People’s  Democracy — be 
achieved. 

Mr.  Bevan  has  recently  argued  that  the 
workers  must  not  by  direct  action  resist 
the  hostile  acts  of  a  Tory  Parliament. 

Yet  he  himself  depicts  the  capitalists 
resisting  and  evading  the  legislation  and 


the  regulations  of  a  Labour  Parliament. 

Mr.  Bevan  says  “  Parliament  is  one  of 
the  contestants  in  the  ring.  It  is  not 
above  the  battle.  It  is  a  weapon,  and  the 
most  formidable  weapon  of  all  in  the 
struggle.”  (P.29). 

Because  it  could  be  used  by  the  worker 
“  as  a  weapon,”  the  capitalist  class  will 
use  their  extra-Parliamentary  power, 
based  on  their  control  of  industry  and  of 
the  key  positions  in  the  State  apparatus, 
to  blunt  that  weapon. 

That  is  why  the  mass  organisations  of 
the  workers  must  be  ready  to  back  up  the 
Parliamentary  majority. 

These  mass  organisations  are  needed, 
not  only  to  resist  the  acts  of  a  hostile  Tory 
Parliament  but  to  help  a  friendly  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  majority  bent  on  Socialism,  to 
break  the  resistance  of  the  privileged 
classes. 

Without  such  activity  the  workers  can-J 
not  achieve  the  power  to  change  society 

This  is  the  “  British  Road  to  Socialism” 
as  outlined  in  the  long-term  programme 
of  the  Communist  Party. 
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